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Birth Pangs of a Doctrine: Headlines in the 
press obscured the fact that, during the past week 
as outlines of the President’s plan for Mideast 
action became known, far more opposition to the 
“doctrine” developed than leaders of either party 
would publicly admit. 


Privately, Democratic Senate Leader Lyndon 
Johnson compared it unfavorably with the Truman 
Doctrine of 1947 which pledged our aid to Greece 
- and Turkey. Those countries, it was pointed out, 
asked our help. Today, the Arab countries spurn it. 


Chairman Gordon (D.-III.) of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee branded the proposed policy 
as “an undated declaration of war.” 


Conservative Republicans in private talked of 
it critically as a demand for a “blank check.” 
They thought it too bad that Ike had let his ad- 
visors talk him into requesting from Congress the 
same kind of a blank check in foreign policy for 
which Republican members in opposition had 
_-criticized the regimes of Roosevelt and Truman. 
And especially Republicans, smarting under word 
of a rise in spending in a $72 billion budget, found 
the Administration proposal for economic aid 
“just more of the same old giveaway” and no 
likely solution of the difficulties of the Near East. 
And why did the Administration leak the idea out 
to the press before consulting Congress? 


On the first day of Congress a storm on the Hill 
was gathering, despite the optimistic headline 
writers. 


Then Dulles went before Congressional com- 
mittees and sought to answer the sharply probing 
questions. HUMAN EVENTS learns what he said 


in these private sessions. The gist of his discourse 


— we understand — was something different from - 


the accounts of the press based on reports of what 
the plan would be. Congressmen had been ridicul- 
ing the doctrine as one we sought to cram down 
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the throats of unwilling Arab countries that we 
thought would be the victims of Soviet invasion. 
But as Dulles told the story, the aim of the an- 
nouncement of the doctrine was less to impress 
the Arabs — Egypt, Jordan, Syria, etc. — than to 
reassure other Mideastern states — Turkey, Iran, 
Irag and Pakistan — which are much closer to the 
Soviet Union. They are anxious to know that we 
are pledged to help them if Russia should invade 
their territories. 


About the same time, Constantine 
Brown, well informed foreign editor of 
the Washington Star, reported that actu- 
ally the biggest impetus to formation of 
the doctrine was Iran’s concern about 
Soviet military concentrations near her 


borders. Iran wanted promise of military 
help. 


And when Dulles, queried on the point by mem- 
bers of committees, reassured them that no land 
forces would be sent, leaving the implication that 
U.S. military aid would be solely by the Air 


Force, many Congressional faces thawed. 


But whose was the fault — it was asked — for 
risking Congressional opposition by such clumsy 
methods of releasing the outlines of the policy? 


Administration sources say the British leaked 
the story to an American correspondent who gave 
an incorrect picture of the whole doctrine. The 
British Foreign Office, apparently, still is jealous 
of its traditional position in the Middle East and 
dislikes the primary role which the Eisenhower 
Doctrine would give to the U.S. 


However that may be, the committees — as the 
echoes of Ike’s words die down — are preparing 
to go into the whole scheme thoroughly in the 
regular Congressional process before the Congress 
will make its decisions. Congress wants to know 
more about it all. 
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Hugger Mugger Over Senate Organization: 
The discussion during the past two months, in the 
press and on the radio, over which party would 
take over and organize the Senate ended this week 
when the Democrats, with sufficient votes, did just 
that thing. The election had left the Democrats 
with 49 and the Republicans with 47 Senators. 
But there seemed uncertainty as to what Demo- 
cratic Senator Lausche would do and whether 
Senator-elect Javits could extricate himself from 
the Attorney General’s position in Albany in time 
for organization. However, only a few in Wash- 
ington know the behind-the-scenes story of how, by 
a comedy of errors, the GOP leadership thought 
they had a chance in an eleventh-hour incident just 
before the Senate began to vote. 


In the midst of the confusion of the opening of 
Congress, GOP leaders received a report from 
sources in Columbus, Ohio, hitherto reliable, that 
Lausche was resigning his Governorship to go to 
Washington to vote at the opening and that his 
intention was to vote with the Republicans. The 
news sent Senate GOP leaders into a highly ex- 
cited huddle with Vice President Nixon. They de- 
cided that, if the report turned out to be true, it 
would be necessary to get Senator-elect Javits to 
resign his Attorney Generalship and be sworn in 
as Senator. They sent word to the White House to 
exert influence on Javits to do so. 


The White House, anxious to do anything to 
bring about Republican control of the Senate, ar- 
ranged for Javits to come down to Washington 
and to remain hidden away in an office under the 
Capitol Dome near the Senate floor. If Lausche 
should definitely indicate his adhesion to GOP 
control, then Nixon as Vice President would re- 
ceive Javits, read his signed resignation as Attor- 
ney General of New York and then swear him in 
as Senator. With the resultant score, 48 to 48, 
Nixon would cast the deciding vote for GOP 
control. 


Unfortunately for the plan, Lausche on arrival 
in the Capital made no commitment, and on the 
vote for the election of the President pro-tem of 
the Senate, the Ohioan broke his colors by voting 
with the Democrats for Senator Hayden, the Demo- 
cratic candidate. Hayden won and the Democrats 
thereby took over control of the majority of the 
Senate. ; 


Cloture Struggle: The “liberal” assault on Rule 
22 (which specifies a two-thirds vote of the Senate 
to end debate) involved the left-wing in its most 
violent series of flip-flops in recent years — accord- 
ing to press gallery observers on the Hill. In their 
drive to disarm the South, the Senate’s ADA fac. 
tion reversed themselves on at least four counts: 


@ While they have vigorously defended “the 
rights of the minority” and “freedom of speech” 
for Communists and pro-Communists, they ignored 
both in this contest by exalting the will of the 
majority as the supreme — and only — good. 


@ They have frequently wielded the filibuster 
themselves. Indeed, the record for filibusters (22 
hours and 26 minutes) is held by one of the most 
extreme left-wingers in the Senate — Oregon’s 
Wayne Morse. 


@ When they ground out the censure of Senator 
McCarthy in 1954, they enthusiastically endorsed 
the idea that the Senate was a “continuing body” 
—so that the Senator could be “punished” for 
alleged misdeeds of a previous session. In order 
to abolish Rule 22, they flopped over last week 
and maintained the opposite: that the Senate is 
not a continuing body. 


@ They have enthusiastically supported the 
United Nations voting procedure which gives a 
minority of one — usually the Soviet Union — the 
power to stop all action by casting a veto. The veto 
power, it is said, is a “right” of the Soviet Union. 
Yet the “liberals” would deny a less potent version 
of that same right to 32 Senators of the United 
States. 


Watch Education: Veteran observers yesterday 
saw a portent in the little-noticed fact that the very 
first bill of the new Congress was a measure which 
called for a whopping outlay of $3 billion to help 
build public schools. This bill was arbitrarily 
assigned the top spot as “H.R. 1” among hundreds 
of other bills simultaneously introduced on the 
first day. That does not per se give the bill priority 
over other measures in the Congressional ma- 
chinery of action, but House leaders generally re- 


serve the first bill number for legislation to which 
they attach special importance. 


















Conservative Republican: Representative Law- 
rence Smith (R.-Wis.), veteran of eight terms in 
ye the House of Representatives, returned this week, 
1 flushed with an overwhelming victory in the Novem- 
“ber election. Yet Representative Smith is not a 
“modern Republican,” nor a “liberal,” but avow- 
edly a conservative in his policy, with a long rec- 
ord of conservative voting in Congress. He repre- 
sents a district in Southern Wisconsin which is 
about 65 per cent urban, 35 per cent rural. Some 
of the heaviest concentrations of factories in the 
state (the Racine Kenosha-Janesville-Beloit area) 
are in his district, with a strong labor union or- 
ganization — mostly Reuther’s UAW. His district 
and his political problems are perhaps typical of 
many constituencies in the Middle West, where 
quite a few are part industrial, part agricultural. 









In his campaign Smith differed definitely — but 
respectfully — with President Eisenhower on some 
major issues, but agreed with him as strongly on 
others. He opposed Ike’s foreign aid requests and 
his Federal Aid to Education measure. He was 
also for the Bricker Amendment, anathema to the 
White House. On the other hand, Smith backed 
Ike’s “flexible support” agricultural policy, a 
touchy issue in a big butter and cheese state. He 
believes and frankly said that the solution of the 
farm problem was to get the Government off the 
farmer’s back and get farm supports off the tax- 
payer’s back. Apparently, his farm constituents 
liked his attitude for he pulled a bigger vote in 
these precincts than he did two years ago. 


But, the big feature of his campaign for re- 
election was the unprecedented magnitude of labor 
union efforts to unseat him. Far more money, far 
more organization activity went into the battle of 
union bosses than ever before (and these elements 
have traditionally been opposed to Smith). The 
Congressman believes that this high-powered drive 
reacted against his Democratic, UAW-backed oppo- 

. nent. He is certain that many conservative and 
moderate Democrats turned and voted for him, 
in disgust at the lavish spending and pressure of 
the labor bosses’ fight to unseat him. 


This conservative trend was strikingly illustrated 
in the Ninth Wisconsin District, long dominated by 
New Dealish ideas, formerly under long-time Rep- 
resentative Merlin Hull, then after his death three 
years ago under Democratic Congressman Lester 











Johnson. A young conservative Republican chal- 
lenged Johnson in November and the Democrat 
won, but with a very reduced margin — his ma- 
jority dropping from about 30,000 to about 3,000. 


As for Representative Lawrence Smith, he won 
by a majority twice as large as two years ago, and 
percentage-wise larger than four years ago in the 
Presidential election. He doubts that Ike’s victory 
last November had any influence on the Congres- 
sional result in his own constituency. Surveying 
the outcome in House contests, Smith believes con- 
servative GOP members made a better showing 
than “liberal’? GOP candidates because of their 
support of conservative policies. “Coattail riding” 
did not contribute to the Republican victory, as he 
He finds no mandate for a shift of the 
Party to “modern Republicanism.” This Repre- 
sentative is rather typical of scores of others in the 
House, whose influence will be felt as the session 


sees it. 


proceeds. 


Refugees: A realistic estimate of Congressional 
tempers is that the Administration will be given 
virtual carte blanche, as it desires, to bring into 
this country additional refugees from blood-bathed 
Hungary. 


But any similar request for authority to bring 
in refugees from Red terrorism in other countries 
will be subjected to much more searching inquiry 
and may be rejected. 


The admiration and sympathy for the valiant 
Hungarian freedom fighters is unbounded, and 
even those who fear that the Reds probably have a 
certain number of secret agents “planted” in the 
refugee ranks will not complain too much about 
the Administration requests in this regard. 


But Vice President Nixon, in his report on 
his pre-Christmas trip to Vienna and to Austrian 
refugee camps, recommended statutory provision 
for admission of “additional numbers of Hun- 
garian and other refugees from Communist perse- 
cution.” The latter phrase is raising many Capital 
eyebrows. 


Supporters of the bitterly controversial McCar- 
ran-Walter immigration law fear that this recom- 
mendation will be used by lefties as a wedge to 
achieve what they never have been able to accom- 
plish directly — destruction of the law’s national 





origins quota system. They are preparing to do 
battle in defense of that system, as they have done 
successfully each time the issue has arisen on its 
own merits. 


Actually, they feel the Hungarian situation has 
proved that despite the carping attacks of “‘liber- 
als,” the McCarran-Walter law is sufficiently flexible 
to cover any emergency situation. The 20,000-plus 
Hungarian refugees already in this country were 
brought in under the law’s emergency “parole” 
provision, whereby immigrants can be brought in 
first, then subjected to full security investigation 
after they are here. That, these supporters say, is 
sufficient to cover any emergency. 


Foreign Investments: An international Magna 
Charta to protect private investments around the 
world looms as a project to which members of 
Congress may give attention in the session just 
commencing. Financial experts on Capitol Hill 
perceive in this idea a valuable weapon in fortify- 
ing free enterprise and thereby strengthening the 
free world in its conflict with international commu- 
nism. It is expected that this subject will be given 
an airing under the GOP Administration such as. it 
never was able to get under the New and Fair Deals. 


The damage inflicted on the confidence of inter- 
national investors by confiscation of assets, nation- 
alization and other similar moves by various states 
in the world has inspired much discussion in Wash- 
ington as to means by which to check such trends. 
Now, a proposed solution comes from Germany, 
where powerful financial figures have formed the 
“Society for Promotion of the Protection of For- 
eign Investment.” The new group is dedicated to 
work for an international agreement that will pro- 
vide firm and binding safeguards for the property 
rights of private foreign investors. The project 
would establish a covenant under which participat- 
ing nations would guarantee private foreign invest- 
ors against loss through confiscation or expropria- 
tion, ensuring compensation to foreign owners of 
property in the event of nationalization of their 
holdings. The Society would also create arbitra- 
tion machinery to deal with disputes relating to 
foreign-owned private property. 


This organization enjoys a veritable powerhouse 
of prestige in the person of Herr Herman J. Abs, 
West Germany’s leading banker and financial ad- 


viser to Chancellor Adenauer. Abs met with State 
Department officials in Washington in 1953 to dig. 
cuss the return of German assets. This German 
banker does not think merely in terms of pious 
declarations in favor of foreign investment. Not 
long ago, he was reported as suggesting an interna- 
tional agreement “binding the participants to retalj- 
ate by economic and, if necessary, political sane. 
tions against any violation of foreign property.” 


Quite evidently, as a writer in the London Finan- 
cial Times pointed out, the German experiment is 
based on the idea that debtor countries would be 
much less inclined to yield to the temptation to 
enrich themselves by taking over foreign assets if 
they were made to realize that such action would 
bring them under pressure from other directions — 
for example through interruption of the flow of 
money from all capital exporting countries. 


It is pointed out that nothing has been more 
effective since the war in encouraging defaulting 
countries to reach a settlement of their indebted- 
ness abroad on Government bonds than the realiza- 
tion that they would not obtain a single dollar from 
the World Bank until they had demonstrated that 


they were doing something to end such defaults. 





Letter from JOHN JOHNSTON, Chief Edito- 
rial Writer, Chicago Daily News: “1 consider 
HUMAN EVENTS an honest, penetrating and chal- 
lenging presentation of a point of view that sorely 
needs effective expression.” 
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